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During the /summer of 19d2, summer jx>hs programs 
organized and operated by ^he private sector were underway in 
numerous citie,s„ often in/addition to or in cooperation with the 
government-funded ComprehCensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
projects. Of the 176 companies that responded to a Conference Board 
survey fit 480 of the latgest coi>poratipns in cities witfi ^populations 
of more than 250,000, 70 percent indicated that they jpiarticipa'^ed in 
summer jobs programs ifn 1982. Most of the firritis took part in>programs 
for disadvantaged youth as part of community summer jobs programs\ 
> where the major portion of grov/th in business involvement in offering 
su(raner jobs has come/. Most of the summer jobsv w^re routine, low-skill 
clerical or maintenance positions, providing little if any training.. 
The motives cited >by the survey respondents as ^most important lean 
Keavi,ly toward social obligation, such as "an interest in advancing 
opportunities fo?^ ^outh," "an act of social responsibility,*^ or "a 
me^ns of practicing community involvement." Other reasons cited 
iticluded "gooii public relations for the company," and "need for 
additional employees in the surnmet." Alt^tfeugh one of the least 
pervasiTte motivations was "peer pressure from other business 
leaders," thi^s reason seems :to be one of the key elements in putting- 
together a successful community-based summer jobs program. The summer 
jobs experi^^nce was deemed^to be relatively ' successful by most 
companies, /and 66 percent say that they will participate again, the 
overall number of jobs created and youth placed, however, was smaill 
compared /to the needy Greia^tejr efforts, including year-round jobs 
programs/sportsored by the private sector, are needed. (This Vreport ^ 
includes^ specifics of the st^nmier jobs prog r>wns of 14 cities.) (KC) 
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Introduction 

- ; The proverbial summer job, once the casual concern of 
students and local employers, has become a matter of 
public policy during the past few yea rf. Formerly, a 
summer job vvas.'a means to extra spending money, or a 
wayio'meet the upcoming year's college expenses. It was . 
also an inexpensive way for employers to bridge vacation 
absences. Now, a summer job also can mean a socially 
responsible act for an employer, . an opportunity fpt,a 
meaningful employment experience for a^'young pep^n-^ 
•student or nonstudent — and a way to keep a community 
**coor' during the surpmer. ^ ^ ^ 

Summer-job programs today are organised community 
efforts, developed and marHeted with soQie of the same 
techniques used -for prodi^cts or candidates. These 
**campaigns" to provide job^ for disadvantaged youth 
involve .scores of volunteer corporate executives, 
nunibers of community and governmental agencies, 
business and political leaders, and an extensiye and . 
sophisticated use of adv€?rtising 'media.' (Note the details 
of the **Sumrner'Jobs fdr Y6uth/82" campaign in Ne\y 
YorkCuy, p^ges 12-13.) \ ^ / o 

. Other job 'programs may also in(;lude the participation 
of the National Alliance of Business, which has published 
a handbook on how to, orgartize ' and conduct such 
programs, and local Privatp Industry CoVmcils.- 

The Background . - 7 ♦ 

Throughout the early I97()'s, the role of the private ■ 
sector in suminer-jpb programs hjad been' limitedj 
primarily to providing some of the jobs, or making cash 
and in-kind contributions, often at the request of a local 
government or community ageniqy. But bylhe end^* the 
decade, corporate fead'ers in many indu,strial cities Wi;c 
undertaking more active -efforts to\'oord,inate thcWi</t1te ; 
sector's involvement.'. * ' ^/f • " - ' . 
' ' dtiring the Summer of 1982, programs i^sganized and 
operated by .the ' prjvate; sector were \maer way in 
numerous cMties,*'often in addition to-r-or in^ooperation 
with— the governmei\t-finidcd CETA- projects.-;; This 

'The term **disiidvantiigcd.'youtJi'* includes young people (16 to^l) 
who qualify under the Co|]1|>rchcnsive Employment and Triiininj^ Act 
(CETA) d((finiilon of being economicallV disadvantaged, that is, a 
member of iNCjunily receiving public assistance, or part of a family 
whose income in llJt>s?revlous six months does not c^Xcecd ]he poverty 
level or does not exOeed"?!) percent of ihc lower living standard income 
level. \, ' ' d 

^-VNational' Alliante of Uusiness. ^Summer Youth Employment, A. 

' Technical A ssistahce Guide, Wi\sli 1 ngto n , D . C . J if n ua r y , 1 98 2 . 

■ ' ^ ' \ 

^ '.Henrietta Sehilit and Richard Lacey, The. Private Sector Youth 

Connection, Vohinie I: School to PVork. New York: Vojatiorial 
Foundations J nc., 1982, esp. Chapter. 8: ^'Summer Youth I-m- 
ploymenl." / '* 

*CETA is being phased out, and wlll'be replaced by The Job Training 
Piytncrship.Act. ^ ' , . » ' ' 



About This Research . ' 

A major pollc^ Initiative^ of the prese^rit Administration . 
Is reliance on the private sector as an alternative to 
government In the resolution of social and economic, 
problems. To explore the effects of this policy as It ap^ 
plies to summer youth employment, The^iDonferenc'jp 
Board undertook a review of corporate, experiences durirt^ 
the Summer of 1982. 

A questionnaire on Iridlvldual and community youlh 
employment fjractlces was sent to* the latgest cor- 
porations In cities o|over 250,000 people. Of this sample 
of 480 companies, responses by 176 firms, or just over 
one-third of the population, provide the data for part of 
this report. In additTon,. Interviews were conducted wlth^ 
privatersector progranj coordinators In fourteen cities, < 
Selected on the'basis of size and location/ 



' move from a largely pa.ssive to an active jole coincides 
with the Reagan Administration's empha'sis on volun- 
tarism and private-sector initiatives as an alt^frnative to 
go^vernment programs in the resolution of pressing social 
and economic problems, it may also retlect a growing 
awarenejjfe qh the part of corporate management that 
summer^youth unemployment remains an *i?isue serious 
enough to^ warrant conccrted*^ or orgai^fz^d approaclias. 
While many firn^s |contin|^ie to administer their own 
summer-employment policies, apart from any coor- 
dinated undertaking, there is a discernible move within 

'^t^ private sector away from*individiiar, and toward 
cooperative solutions^ . " 

This develppment has ;rf fee ted government, and social' 
orga^nizaticyfis as well as other cprporations, in some 
^ cities, in facM, private firms haveaaken the initiative to 
requcsf cooperations by local government agencies- 
general ly^a reverse of the histonic^'situation'tn which some • 
local or federal authority would make an appeal to 
private companies' to **give* a damn," as fi t^opular 
pfoniotionW campaign. once put ir. in. Atlania, Georgia, 
for example, the Housing Authority was ijphtactcd by^ 
two major^ cc)f|^ofatiori?i ' to provi.de youths for the 

" L^ompanics' ^ndividUfil summer openings. Following these 
requests, the Authority attempted to 'interest other firms 
in the city, a^id will continue that effort for tlie'Stinimer 
of 1983. in turn, the Authority is working vvitlrits tenant' 
associations on .an information and publicity campaign, ■ 
thereby extencling the participation to additional sectors, 

Sunfinfier Jobs as a Public Policy Issue 

The availability and. distribuiJon of summer job3 
became public pblicy issues' following the summer riots o4' 
1964, whpn federal r)|[anpower and training legislation 
added surnmer programs as an antidote to that season's 
idleness aiy^l as a way to punip fiihdsvnto the hands of 
disadvantaged, ydung people in man>M^jdban centers* 
Expanded recreation programs, as sponsored by private 



and public agencies, had ^not proved tO be adequate 
deterrents to youth unrest. 

By 1?80, the CETA summer-job' program^ was 
proi^^g public-sector placements for 'more than 
700,000 young people. This was in addition I'o jcrt) 
programs provided by individual companies land those 
public-service jobs financed by charit^5R^ organizations 
and local governments. , , 
^ Many of tKese -locally funded programs: were 
traditional seasonal jobs in parks, apd pla^^grdunds. 
Youths were e>hployed as recreation workers, lifeguards 
or maintenance people, and perfofrrted smple clerical 
. functions. The federally funded CETA summer jobs were, 
essentially similar in nature, and in some instances merely 
replaced ^ existing ^postiions .with GETA-eligible can- 
.didates, rather th^n "increasing the number of 'jobs 

available. ^ / . ' . 

' Th^ CETA summer-job program stirred controversy in 
much the same fashion as the other countercyclical^ 
public-sector employment programs created by the Act. ^ 
Some critics'" of CETA charged that the summer em- 
ployment programs were merely *Meaf-raking" jobs, 
providing scant usefulness as a work experience that 
could be translated into permanent employment— one of 
the stated objectives of the program'. A more devastating, 
critique of the pfogram was made by former Senator 
Lawton Chiles of-Florida. who ^*has charged the summer 
t)r^ogram,.with having a plainly adverse effect on youths 
whom-itMs supposed to.preparc for the job market. The 
senator says thSt, frpm .watching\their indolent and 
indifferent supervi.sbrs, the young-traipees 'get such a^^ 
.strong message of cynicism and; corruption that it cannot 
/ail to carry over into their £(ttitiides about .work, crime, 
and socim.' ^At the^Vatlie timd alleged /^horror 
stories' ^ cnxuliUed about -physical intimidation of- 
municipal supervisors^ by crews; of CETA summer 
workers so that they would be req^i^ed to do little pr.no 

\v()rk. * r ^ ' ' 

On the mher nand, there are examples, of job programs 
that%e providing young people with some valid job 
experiencf while benefiting the community A. study of 
the CETA program, conducted by the National Council 
o;i Employment Policy in J98I, found that these jobs for 
in-school youths benefited participants by providing 
iilcome and involvement ii^.rudimentary work activities. 
However; they offered no training. Nevertheless, the 
Summer Youth Employment Program did help reduce 
unrest, loWer youth arrest rates from 3.2 percent to 1.5 
percent, and lessen failure to return to school .from 9.4 
percent to 6. 1 percent. Despite whatever weaknesses may 
have been identified, the value of continuing the summer- 

Ouan Cameron, **How CETA Came To Be A Four-Lcllcr Word," 
/•V>rrmiP. April 9, 1979. 

•National Council on Employmcni Policy, CETA Results (wd Their 
Imptications. Washington,' D.C., September. 1981 , p. 4. 



job programs has been* confirmed and publicly 'un- 
derwritten. The Job Training. Partnership Act, a 
replacement for CETA,, calls for grant allocations of 
$725 million to support 718,000 summer public^sector 
jobs in fiscal year 1983 and the same number in FY 1984.' 
Moreover, the President has placed a high priority on 
urging business people to hire yoking people for summer 
jobs. The Administration has, in^ addition, proposed 
legislation allowing for a *'subminimum wage" for 
summer youth jobj; the proposal assumes .fti^t a lower 
wage will encourage more su^h .hirin-gs.* \ 

ExperiendB From the Summer of i982 • 

The overall environment for summer jobs in'^982 was 
one of fewer job opportunities in^he face of ^ higher 
general Jevel of unemployment. Confirming this, nincout 
of ten companies responding to ThlConfeiience Board's ^ 
survey reported that the youth un^niployment problem in , 
their headquarters' ' community nad "become more 
severe" —due mainly to the^deteriorating condition of 
both the national and local economies. \> 

The Self-evident greater need for employment Op- 
portunities for youth, and the concerted efforts in Ihrger 
cAies to generate jobs in the private sector resuRcd idi the / 
involvement 'bf a larger number of businesses iiH982's: 
summer-jobs programs. But there were fewer job^ 
available for young people overall, 
Of^'thc 176 companies rcspohding>tp The Conference 
' Board's suFvey, 70 percentjndicated that they did take 
pan in summer-job programs in 1982. This means also 
thai one out of four companies in the selected sample of 
480 firms, the major employers in cities with a p<ipulation 
. of over 250,000, provided .som.e;^obs for young people. It 
' should be, noted that some Of this- involvcfnent, par- 
(, ,ticulaH5^ the companie.Ohat operate their own 
jprogramsy has been part of The firms^/urban i^rogram- 
ming for many years, paralleling tfie public summer-job 
programs' deyefoped in response to the. riots of 1964. A 
majority-of the involvement, however, is of r/ccnl origin 
and can.be'seen as part of the.privrfie scclorVs yoluntary 
assumption of, programs that 'had her(;i9fore been 
financed almost wholly by the Federal Government . 

Of tlie 124 'companies involved in summer-job 
programs, 89 firms (or 72 percent) took part in progran^ 
for disadvant)aged youth, and almost ei^^hi out pf ten of 
these jobs were part of conVnuniiywidc summer-job 
programs, where the major portion of growtli in business 
- involvement has come. Only 19 of the responding 
companies are now involved , in single-company 
programs! And several of ihese-firms participate in botli 
community and single-firm progranis. 

' 'WiUional Council for Urban^Kconoinic Development, Legislative 
«c7;t;r^Wushlngion,l)X.,r\l?rvjaryf5, 198.1. , 



Table l-.Suminary of St|rvey on Summer-Job Programs 

. ' , \ 

- . Number of 

* Com- Percent of Percent of 
Kind of Program panies Response Job Programs 

No Summer Jobs 52 ^ 30% — 

All Summer Job ^ . 

, Programs^ 124 7ia i0OVo 

' Jobs for Disadvantaged 89 51 7 

, Run bycompany 19 11 15 

Hun bycommunity or 
^buslness organiza- 
tion.. r 70 40 56 

^ther Jobs Program'^.. 35 20 28 

Seasonal hirings 22 13 18 

For college students. 13 7% 11% 

'While this category places no emphasis upon the hiring of minority 
and disadvantage youth, neither does it exclude' them. Some of the 
college -internships are reservecj for disadvantaged youth. In these 
programs, ability is the prime requirement since these jobs usuaily lead 
^ to regular employment, 

^Detaiisdo not add to 100 becauseof rounding. . 



Not all of tl^e involvement is in programs rargeted tc 
disadvantaged youth. About 50 of the firms continue tli 
conduct 7?^^W15jer-job operations a?i--a means to meet 
seasonal staffing needs. M'Uny of these companies often 
give preference to thechilcf^^-n of regular employees. 

A considerable number of companies explained that 
they were ('providing fewer jobs in 1982 than in the 
previous year. Only six respondents stated that they had 
nt>\summ^r positions at all in 1982, ' 

A-little more than a quarter of the i*l*sponding com- 
panies report that they have some involvement with 
training and hiring programs on a year-round basis, 
usually with the local Private Industry Council. While 
..some of these companies do not do ^i\y s'peciali/ed 
.summer hiring, others are active in both' types of ac- 
tivities. > 



What Kln^ds of Jobs? 

• ■ ^ '. ■ ' ' J 
As noted earlier, most of the summer jobs, as- provided 

under public-sector programs, ,were rputirlc, Iqw-sKill ' 

clerical ^r miyntenance positions, despite the hope of/the 

administrators of, the federal pVogratli|^^,/that sunjpicr 

work should offer **expanded* career /i|w 

would develop job readiness skills.'** Thfemajority of the.' 

jobs provided; in the private-sector prograius wcroi6{ tli^ . 

same quality*, Most were clerical and Jorvice (mqilroom;^ 

messen^jer, maintenance, and the Ijlce). Thcs<*yj6bs, 

the public-sector jobs provided liu|e,Mf anyi 'training, y 

Less than 10 > percent of the eottipanies irfVolvcd in 

summer effq,|^ts, report that they^id f\ny training. ^mong 

•Thomas A; Johnson, "5)\immer Jobs for Youths (Jaihiiyg'rull-Tlme 
Status*;* the New York r/wv, Scpicrnbcr 22» ^980. / * ,r\ 



those that did, some provided career counseling and job- 
seeking information,^ and several others said that they 
gave training in communication sTciJls. Among the 
nineteen companies that operated their own programs, 
only two provided any kind of specific skills ti'aining. 

In some of the community or business organization- 
programs, such as the New York Partnership's Summer 
Jobs for Youth/82 program, a serious effort was made to 
match openings with applican*ts and the program 
supervisors were pleased that they had substantial im- 
^ provefnents over the past year's experiences. 

A major selling poim of the community-based efforts, 
such as the Partnership's program, is the, opportunity f^or 
businesspeople to hire needy teenagers as extra help at a 
reasonable price. Most of the jobs are for an eight-week 
period, and some are less, than a full forty-hoiir week. 
Thus, at a minimum wage of $3.35 per hour, costs to the 
employer are a little more than a total of a thousand 
dollars per job; This amount could be reduded a bit by 
, the company claiming a tax credit "under . the^federal 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program. However, fewer than 
10 percent of the employers surveyed made such claims. 

Motivations 

The motives and incentives that are cited by the survey 
respondents as mo^t important lean fjeavily toward social 
obUgatio^n; Of the fourteen reasons suggested on a 
checklist foF participation in summer-job^programs, the 
following three were most often cited: ' 

• an interest in advancing opportunities for youth; 

• an act of social responsibility; 

• a means of practicing community involvement. 

/Three out of five of the next most popular rpotivations 
■ weredirected to the firms' own needs. They included: 

• good public relations for the company; ' 

• \the operational need for additional employees in the 
SummQ.r; . f 

• willingness to coOpei'ate, with local government or 
; public institutions; - * 

• means to help stabilize the community; 
chance to screen potential new employees. ^ 

V- It isr interesting to note that Sne of the least persuasive 
motivations Was **peer pressure ft^m other business 
/'leaders." Yet, this seems to be one. of the key clementsrin 
putting together a successful community-ba.sed summer- 
job prograVn» 

. Given all of these motivations, the summer-job ex- 
peVic.nce, despite lowered goals in most communities, can 
be adjudged to have been relatively successful on several 
cbiints. 'More. than 70 percent of the rqsponding com- 
pafiies rcport?3 that the programs in which they par- 
ticipated were well run, and 66 percent say^at they will 



participate again. Only 3- percent noted that they may 
wish to reconsider their participation. 

Expectations 

With a. continuing concern about the high levet of 
>^uth unemployment, Hn particular for rhinprity aMd 
disadvantaged youths, a number of communities are 
considering the feasibility 'of building upon the success of 
summer-jt)b programs to create year-round operations. 
This has Ifcena long-range- goal of ihoJ^kr^ovV. Part- ' 
nership*s Summer Jobs foir, YQiH+r7§2, as well as of 
similar programs in other citie$./ ^• 

Those who are assigned resdons;ibility for structuring a 
year-round ^program are familiyr with the very real 
dirferences between these twolkijids of efforts. While the 
summer-job program is a rekltivply limited, inexpensive 
program— staffed largely by volunteefs and providing 
marginal jobs with little or no training content— the full- 
year program would require'a permanent cadre of trained 
specialists to find meaningful positions. The jobs should- 
have .career potential, and such . training as may be 
necessary to prepare an unskilled young person for 
regular employnienb. Certain aspects of the sun^mer^ 
programs, particularly the voluntary organization^ 
structure, the cooperation with oublic-sector agencies 
and community organizationsj^emd the marketnng ancl^ 
media activitiej?S^ij;iu:(2niJ2i>*^ transferable to a year- 
' round operation. Howc;ver» an ijltogOther different set of 
aims would have 'to be applied— emphasizing Ivwer but - 
'better-quality placements, ' 

Another major consideration is the dichotomy between 
the accepted view that businesses are' cost conscious and, 
rationally aim for niakimum productivity, imd the goal of 
a year-round job program that asks 'blisinesfies to hire 
youth because they ncexl the jobs. While a summer-job 
program can bridge this philosophical gulf because it js 
short-term and inexpensive, a similar approach, as a 
standard for a yearly business operation, would not b^* 
acceptable for many companies. 

The survey indicated that the leading motives lor hiring 
suihmer workers were an interest in advancing op- 
portunities for youth and an act of social responsibility. 
In the long run, for a full-time prograni, the choice may 
be between the real needs of businesses and the things 
they can afford to do for needy youth. ' 

ExpeViences of Selected Cities . 

This section presents an overview of Summer, 1982, 
programs coordinated by the private sector in 14 cities. 
Highlighted are each cityVs goals, experienc*es and ef- 
feetivenes,s in coping with the overall probletn, 

Kxeepl where otherwise noted».(lie uncmploymetit data 
were provided by the U*.S. Bureau of Vahor Statistics; 
^ (BLS), in general, the jobless figures should be seen as 
understatements of the probletn withiti each city. First of 



all,'7be data are for August, 1981, the latest summer 
, month for which such figures were available on a cityrby- 
4 city basis. It can be safely assumed that'in most, if'not all, 
♦ of tht^e cUies, the rate was ifctu^lly higher, in accordance 
with'th'e nationally reported seasonally acljusted increase. 
In August, 1982, the national youth unemployment rate 
forboih sexes and alfraces was 24 percent, up four points 
oVcr the'previous year, (Minority youth unemployment, 
as iisiial, was considerably higher,) In absolute numbers, 
that meant an additional 29r,0O0 young people idled,'"for 
a total of over two* million unemployed youths. Fur- 
. thcrmore, the BLS counts as youths only tliose between 
ilie.ages of 16 and 19, whereas most corporate youth ^ 
r programs include people up- to 21, Finally, the BJ.S 
specifically exclwdes y6uth.s classified as ''discour- 
aged'*— those who have given, up lacking for work after 
an ex'tended period of fruitless job searches. 

Small Inroads , 

Perhaps the outstanding finding'in the present survey is 
that the dent in youth jobles!iness,made by private-sector 
efforts was, in most, cases, miniscule. Chi<ifago. for 
example, placed only 730 youths out of at least 37,(K)() 
- out of work— under 2 percent.^ And that percentage, 
again, is, an overestimate in ligiTt of the factors cited * 
abt^'e. ' 

The situation was much the same for the other cities, 
with the exception of New York arid Houston. The Nevv 
. Yorfv City effort was by far the most extcnNive of tlie 
; pnivate/sector undertakings--^^^^ staffed 
' Ky over 200 volunteers, employing a massive publicity 

iLmpaign, and planned for a full year. Sponsored by the , 
. New York City Partnership, the project obtained over 
15,700 jobs. But the offkial youth unemployment figure, 
undercstimJited, was 55,000. This means that the New 
York eTfort would Jiave had to vome close to tripling its 
effectiveness rate to have a substantial impaction the 
' problem. 

Asked why he thought more headway had nt\J been 
' made, a representative of the Partnership, Waltei ^ 
Heithaus, likened the problem of suinnier youth 
unemployment to **pushing a manhole coyer acrosfr42nd 
Street with your nose,'* 

^*Why didn't we get 100,000 jobs? Because ^ were not 
organized to gel^them. What wc did was a stflh, and we 
are ,still in the process of improving the systet|t of match- 
ing tlie^obs with the jobless. We have not stopped doing 
that/* WUile conmienting on the cooperative natyfe of 
, the projecr-government» labor and connnunity /roups 
were participants— Helthaus empljiisized thair**The 
solution lies partly in the privatcscctor. The effort simply 
has 10 be bigger/* It is likely (hat the New Vork City 
progran,! will serve as a n\odcl for undertakings u\ other 
areas. Project coor^itors from several cities mentioned 
that they had visited the Partnership lieadcfitartdrs during 
' the Summer to review operations, ' 

6 ^7 . 
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No matter liow'Targe or \vell-»coor<linated the effort, 
however, no significant impravemenis can be expected in 
cities where th^re are virtually no private jobs to be had. 
^For three of the cities in this report, in fact, no private- 
sector positions were secured at all. Instead, project * 
coordinators vycre able at best To receive ca^ con- 
tributions from the firms to plac^ youths on community 
projects or in'government agencies. In general, youths so 
eraployed were involved in neighborhood-improvement 
V- projects, in social-service delivery, 'or in entry-level 
clerical positions. 

Trends , - 

Int/rviews with program aclminisiriuors revealed it 
n^mbec of emerging irciuls in summer* employment 
- . projects, H.siablishment of numerical goals, in terms of 
youths to be emnJoycd, is no longer as popular as it had 
been iiylie-f)\st.Tvvn in pities wheriMhc economic base is 
not' deeply depressed, goal setting is often considered as 
much a drawback as a help. *'lt becomes a numbers 
game," one administrator noted, adding that the time 
and energy placed in developing figures lor final reports 
would be more productively spent in secunng wx)rk sites 
or cash donations. 

In cities so severely hit by the recession that private- 
• ' sector jobs could not be obtained, efforts were made to 
place youths on comnuniity projects that had some 
significinice beyond merely serving as a workplace. 
**Afier the Summer we talked to the kids involved, and 
they really felt a sense of accoinplislimcnl in bringing 
back to life a park that had been neglected lor about 20 
years,'* explained a representative of the Cleveland 
pPiiSject, •*Now that* park will be Used for conuuuniiy^ 
activities. 'V Related to the feeling of accomplishment 
^ among the youths was their reported satisfaction in being 
identified with spe^si44c corporate sponsors. 

Satisfaction was not restricted lo ilie employees. 
Numerous program administrators emphasized thai 
, employers ilieinselves 'Miad theif own stereotypes 
H demolished/' as one coordinator isaid.- Company 
managers were consistently reported lo.be pleasantly 
surprised at ilie t|uality of the young workers, in terms of 
hi4»h productivity imuI williugness io work. I his is borrto 
out by the survey finding that 70 percent of the firms 
indicated it was possible to carry over sonte summer 
employees to yemvround jobs. 

'Relating jobs directly to education is a coneepj^'rowing 
in popularity. Coordinators for projects in several cities 
offered their local school system a 5trong incentive; that 
students whose huith anil* reading skills, nttendatiee ami 
« other standards showed marked improvement would be 
first In line for the jobs, Hoston has forimiliVed this 
concept into The Boston Compact, under wJkich 
cooperating businesses offer u specific niunber of jobs to 
gradunles if the schools meet a set of ciciuly defined 
^eilueationiil improvement goals. 
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Because such arrangements tend to provide for a more 
direct corporate involvement in the school system in 
terms of planning and personnel, they have been greeted 
with both praise and skepticism. While applauding the 
additional resources for the schools, some critics have 
raised qitcrs^ons concerning possible long-range^ effects. 
As one education obserser noted in Tlw Christian Science 
Monitor: century ago schools were built to look like 
factories— ensuring a tractable work, force whose 
as|®ations went no furilier than the local mill. Is this a 
return to a view that educational policy is to be guided 
not by the long-range needs of the students but by the 
iiTimediate wishes of employers? The same reporter 
answered in the negative, based on a reading of the actual 
plan, and went on to urge the corporate^ sector to support 
I he Compact. 

Perhaps the most encouraging ti;end is that most, if not 
all. of the coordinated summer* projects will be un- 
dertaken again in the Summer of In fact, in nuuiy 
cases preparations began as early as September 1 982, as 
administrators stressed the importa^lj^if early planning 
and the need to secure broadly based participation. The 
more complete the Involvement by the private, public and 
community sectors, the more likely the success of the 
endeavor, ac^^ording to the coordtnVJtors. 

Hut success is a relative lerm. llNi means making a 
start, or catalyzing and coordinating tFte activities of a 
variety of companies .and other organizations, all the 
projects described in this re|)ort were successful— at least 
accortljng to the coorlKnators. If, however,' success is 
measured in terms of reducing the, overall youtli- 
uneinployment tirobleuK then the private-sector 
o(H'rations have not been shown to be superior to the 
governmental progrants. 

Nor is it likely tliat the Federal Government will in- 
crease much of its own support in this area. As of this 
writing, tfie House and Senate had reached agreement on 
a $4.6 billion emergency jobs bill, $100 million of which 
would go for additional summer jobs for youth.. 
However, the impact on sunmier youth unemployment, 
as well as on unemployment in gencral.'was not expeettxt^ 
to be significant. As House Minority Leader Robqrt H " 
Michel (R-lll,) . tinted during the .^con|ressioiKil ; 
deliberations^ '*As a matter of fact, that blip of four- 
tenths ofcjirc percent in the unanploynicnl ratc»(from 
10.8 percent in JanuaryMS)83) created^fur ifiore 

jobs than we're going to be able lo create in tliiVpaektigc 
wcVe talkingabout."*' ^ - 

Following are the highlights of corporatc-administcriKd; 
programs fOr eacli cjf the '14 cities studied, 

'"RUJihwortki M .^Kidder, **Thc'HoMon Contract: HrcHKing the 
Stuldintue in the Puhllc ScliooU," I'h^ Cfiduiati ScU'tttv SUmitot^ 
September 30. mi. » 

"lle,lcn Dcwur urn! Juan Wllliaiih, .'•poil'l Alter Jotn Orfcr, OOP 
Says/* Washmton Nst, rcbniary 16, 1983. 

\ ' 



'BALTIMORE 



21.000 (21.6 percent) 
MXX) jobs 
K740 



/ 



Youth Unemployment 
Nunierlcal Goals 
YouthiEmployed 

Privat(^ Sector Jobs 800 

Community or Agency Jobs 

made pt^ssiblc through 
cashcd^lributions ^-^0 

Corporate ParXiclpants * 350 

v 

■ \ 

Goveroment Parljclpants * • 

Public school systcrtu Mayor's office. 

Other Participants \ 

City empbyecs clonatcSl or raised $60,0(X1. Comnuiuity 
groups provided opetungs and volunteers. 

■ . ■ ■ \ ■ 

Employer Recruitment \ v 

Job-solicitation elTorts wore coordinated by the 
'Private Sector Sneering Committee, comprising 

representatives from the I*rivat'e industry Council, the 
^Voluntary Council, the Greater \!5allimorc Committee, 

and Help Unite IJaltiinore (a bikk business- leaders' 



organization). The PSSC >»ecured volunteers from 
m^Jmbcr companies to solicit job oVfers by phone, 

Yout(i Rocruijlmont v 

For private-sector jobs,, youths were recruited through 
/^the public school system. Economic ne;it4 and school 
♦ pcrforn\ance NSyCre the selection criteria. For no'n-private\ 
sectoj jobs, the regular Summer Youth Employment. 
Program, funded by the^U.S. DepartnieiSt of Labbr, was^ 
used. ' i ■ ' / c 



Publicity 

Numerousvpress ci)nferences wer^rc held, one for each 
new phase of the project or each riew majo^ participant. 
One hundred 'thousand br^Khures were mailed to cor- 
porations, ' * 
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Miscellaneous , * 

Cdoperation by many sectors was^^K^^gni/ed as kV:y 
the prijftvev's success. According to survey J^y the 
coorditunor, 96 ferceat .of the employers agrc'cd 'to 
cooperate in the Sununer of 198,1. ' ' v 

Project Coordinator , 

Mayor^'Qffice of ManpowcrKesolirces, 70l St, Paul 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21202, 
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Youth U nomployment 
Numorical Goals 
\ Youths Employed 
Private Soctorj|ob8^ 

Community or Agency Jobs 

made possible through 
icashcOntiibuiions 

Corporate Participants 



I7,^)(H) (14.2 percent) 
^2 



15: 



Qovernmont Participants ^ 

Pi in\c CUTA spoi\sor; school j^ystctn. 

Other Particlpant& 

54 community organi/ailons. 



Employer Recruitment - * 

Personal and written requests to CLON on !»/ivate^ 
Industry Council's board of diVc^•tors and in Chamber of 
Vonnnercc.;liiich hC board member als\i made personal 
calls to targded Cl^O's. Project staff solicited jobs 
through phono calls. \ ' * 

Youth Recruitment v i 

School sysAcm: pancls.iij^ tchchers and company 
rcprcsentatlvcl imtiched smdenVs to* jobs ami arranged 
for inli'rvlc'ws. .f ' \ * 

' . ■ - ■ ■ . C \ : ^ ' 
Publicity ^ I \. ^ 

Start-up press confercitetMnT Marcjiv resulted In articles 
in the daily and weekly press and^a television talk slu^\ 
Aecoi'ding to the project coordinator, tl\e tuedla .viewed 
the Doslon sunutier youtlj project as a *Soup tontutsV 



1. 



jUDgrani ilial wan hcyoiid luring, lo counseling and 
toll»*w-up. - ^* 

Miscellaneous / ' . ->/ 

/ ■ J - 

. •I'olkHving Boston's first suituikt employment piT>grain 
in 1981 . tii(? Private Hidusiry Council perceived a need to 
sustain a year-round effort iii conjunction with the public 
schooIs.Mndustrv and education headers devclopcIT^rhc 
Job Collaborativc.,under. which interdisciplinary teams iu 
selected high scliool^ provide special services for youths 
in career yduca^tion, "rcmedkil .reading atid niatju 
placement in unsilbsidi/ed joU, and monitoring cn^- 
ployment and education after graduation. Participating 
youilis afc Jliose who have exi?efieiiced trouble in school 
or in-finding jobs, but they niiist adhere to **strict per- 
formance standards/* I'rivatc employers are involved in 



**all aspects of the program, from ^,guidahcc and in*, 
struciioruto job i^acement and financial support/* ac- 
cording to a program description, . * 
A seconirprograni. called Ihe Ho^ion l ompaci. is a 
stra!eg> ■ ISusuicnn (o* use jobs a "powerful 
nuxiNatoi" lof MudeniN. icachcis and >chool ad- 
ininisVraiors. H-nder ■ ilie C\«1npaci. schooK commit 
ilnvMsebcs to measu'rable goals in^teiniN of leadttig 
ability* dropout declines, and so forth. I ike\Msi\ 
cooperaiingVYusincsses coninni i hem selves \o the goal ot 
, "a 5 percent increase per year ni the iiumhcra)! graduates 
who are placed in jot»Nor in fAjriher education " 

V 

Project Coordinator > 

i 

Moston I'fivatc hulusirs Council. 1 H» I reinont Street. 
' Hoston. MassachuNCtts ()21()S. 



CHICAGO 



Youth UnemplSyment ^ 37.(KX) (16,5 iktccih) 

Mumerlcai Goals ' None 

Youths tmployeft ^ '730 

Private Sectt>r Jobs 70<) 

■/ 

Commurilty or Agency Jobs 

made possiblcMhrough * 
^ casjicontrihulions 30 

Corporate Participants 45 

Government- Participants 

Hoard of J'dueatioii. Mayorjs OTficc of l-inploymcnt 
and I'rainitig. 

Other Participants 

C hicago Uthatt League, phn.25 commimiiy groups. ^ 

^Employer ROcruHmont' ^ ^ 

-^lail camp;ligM. wcud of month. 



Youth/^ecrultment 

School svstem and CVicago Urban 1 eague. 
' V 

(Miscellaneous 

Central concept was to use jobs prjpgrani as an 
educational stimulus. Schools were u\ for mod (hat 
students with higher grades and better attendance would 
V fiist in linj^f^'t ^nmmer jobs. Caieer coutiscling and 
course stssessmeiK were built into project. At end of 
project, youths alldressed a number of the Cl'ON on 
tlicir work experiences. 

I'lans for P^83 art; considerably more ambitious, with 
an unofficial goal I4,0(K) placeincnts. 



Project Coordinator 

i 

Chicago United. 6 Nortii Michigan Avcntic. Chieag\\ 
Illinois 00601 



\ ■ ■ 

Youth Unojyiploymont 

Numerical Goals 

Youths Employed 
Private Sector Jobs 



"It 
1^ 



Community or Agency Jobs 

* tuiulc possiblcjhti)nj|ih 
eashcotuributioits 



CLEVELAND 

I2,(KK) (I8.H poicent) Corporate Partlblpants 



None 
125 



12^ 



Qovernrrionl Participants . 

Schivnl^sVstem. Mayor's office. 

OtherPartlctpants 



24 



< Icyclahd I omuhtti^Mu 
^'onnnunity or^fitti/f^th)n^. 



YMCAi chm 



Employer Rocrultmasrt 

M.isMNC tiKiiUng fctiucsicii direct hiro^ Ac».i>iAiMi^ to 
ihc pii.vKVi ciunUin.Uor. ihis ctUni as MOl siuvcsslul. 
v'lNcn a laic Man aiul dcNclaiKl's scvcfcls iroublcd 
ocoiiofUN. AUdiiioiiai cllmts HKliulcci a niailuL^* lo KX) 
Mrgcial inajiu Cv>nuvinio>. plus tvUknv up pluMic ^.alls to 
C'l:C)\. C'lHuJinaior's chairtnaii \}Ck\ a nu'Ciuu*. 20 
sckvi a>rporaiiiMis rcqiicslinc ihcu backjnc. 

Youth Recruliment 

Youth Service CoorvluKitiiic C ouncil representing ItKal 
Vs. ^public school syslctn. aiul othci groups relcrrcd 
youtlis to protect ci>of dtnator 

Publicity 

Pithlic setsice teicvistoii anttounceinciits hy Mayor ami 
otiicr participant'^. Aniclcs in husittcss anJ lahot 
pahhcattons and >»encral inedta. litocliine.iiisii ihmion. 



Miscellaneous 

* \\m \sas to stinnilaie as utiich actiMiN wtilttn lite 
'pn\aic sector as possible it not in )obs tl\cti in cash 
coiuitbutuMis/ ^'otiilis tilaced on cvMninuniiv- or cil\-. 
wmk ptojccts Nserc thns sponsored bv |iarncuiai cor- 
poraiiotts. l-ach cottipatts^ sponsored eithci a contplcte 
work leant cotisistinj; ot tour youths pUis a super stsor. or 
a single team itieinber, ^ 

According to praieci coordinator, nuiny youths ex- 
pressed safjslaction at two aspect^ ol the project: beinc 
idciuiticd \\\{h a major >orporaHon. and working on 
worthwliile tasks such as' restoration o! ne^^lecied ciiv 
parks, ' w 

Project Coordinator 

Nlant>ON\er and l.ducatton Resources* Center 
(Meiropoiiian Cleseland Jol^^s Council). (^^H) Union, 
ronuuetce Huildinv;. (les eland » ()hto44ll<. ^ 



DETROIT 



4(H) 
16 



Youth Unemployment .^5.(KH)(2i.() perceitt) 

Numerical Goals None 

Youths Employed ' *^<H) 
Private Sector Jobs 

Community or Agency Jobs 

made possible throujili 
cash contributions 

Corporate Participants 

Government Participants* 

Parks and Uccicatioit Dcparlittcitt, school systcitt* 
Dcpartntciu or Manpower. 

Other Participants 

United Auto Workers, Police Arhlclic League, 
lludsonAVehcr I'ouudaiion, pluN about 20 eoutttuntiiy 
or^ani/aiii>n% aiul cluirchcs. Spon^nri inchiilcd Nailnnal 
Alliance of Hnsliicss aiul Private htdustt v Onntcil 

Employer Recruitment 

Pcrsuiuil ntcttinj-t^ ^vlih conunuiutv/MI)tirs and public 
itiWuty orrielaU or \m\ot coipofirH(MiN» plus followMtp 
\m\\ JMul phone caiupaign. 



Youth Recruitment « 

Referrals front continutitty groups and elturche^. 

Publicity 

letters scttt to media resulted in radio and lelevisiott 
spot anut/tmceuteuts and appearances ott television talk 
vhows. Project coordinator has well estahlished puhlic 
relattons iiperaiion with ongoing coopctatioit Irotnjocal 
media. 

Mlscollanoous 

lieiteliciar*^ of the Detroit pronrant were seniiu 
citi/cns, who received free home repaiis: yotinK >tudents, 
who teceived lKt;HUorinK service; aiul the geiteial ptihhc 
throU|-:h repairs to parks and %witnmla>i pools. According, 
to project ctK>rdittator. effi^rtN were itutde to place youths 
in jobs that wete "nieaitlngluL not tnake work/' 

liinds from the Ihidsoit AVeher I vRindalion allowed 
for additional entpUtytwent of Mtpervisors. United Attto . 
Worker^ pii>vlded trainhiji staff and fttcilliies. and 
ciMpoirttions pttwidcd vohiitteer adiahilsiiaiive staff ai|fd 
C(|uiiMnciit; 

" ProjettCoordlnetor 

New Dettoit lue., Comttuwvealth Uuilding, Ociti^l, 
Michi|jan4K;;6. 
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ERIC 



Youth Unemploymont / 
'Numerical Goals 
Youths Employed 
Private Sector Jobs^ 

Community or Agency Jobs 

made pt>^Mblc ihrough 
cash ctuUnbutuMiN 

Corporate Participants 



■*,(KX)(S,i) percent) 



HOUSTON 

\ ^ 

April 10 corpvHauoiu. M>:ncJ b> S!a>or. Chamber 

o\ Comincrcc ch.iuman ahd Kval representative uf 
Presidents Task i iMce ow Private Sector Initiatives. A 
fi^Hovv up phone a tluiM ^^a^ \tattcd by eorjvrate and 
civ ic volunteers. . 



nu uUi>f rn.ition 
available. 



Government Participants 

lexav l'inpl<>vrtieMt C ^ntunission. sclu^ol svsieni. 

it 

Other Participants 

National Day <\ire (Icntcrs ot America. Vohinteer 
Activ>nC*enier\ ol Hams ( (nutty, several elliireh ^'.roups. 

Employer Recruitment 

Houston C'luunher ol C^onuneiee mailed reiiuesis ui 



Youth Recruitment 

School system established live centers throiiif^ioui'lhe 
cn>A^vhcre job-search iramin^ senunars were conducted. 
JofT iipphcations werc^ distributed \(r M >chiH)l coun'« 
selors. 



Publicity 

lelcv3<ii)n spot atmouttcetnetlts, teatures and public- 
atlaits proiirains, plus local newspajHrr cover a^te. 

Project Coordinator 

Cirealer lUniston Alliance vil Ihismess, .Uvt? West 
Alabama. Smle I hnision, Vexas 77027. 



LOS ANGELES 



J 



Youth Unemployment 
Numerical Goals 
Youths Employed 
Private Sector Jobs 

CommOtjIty or Agency Jobs 

made iVssibIc ihn)ut.»h 
cash cont I tuitions 

Corporate Pnrtlclpnnts 
Government Participants 

School system. 

Employer Recruitment 

Arranged bv uu\\ot bank in 1 os AnKctcs iluu served as 
IHolcci spOflMn. 



Youth Recruitment 

School svsu-m; pioieci vootdmat^M vlisit tbuted 
hiovhuH'son |ob sceknu: t»p'^ 

Publicity 

Radio nuorvicv^^^ with sponsiu , Kwal newspaper 



.(KM) 



lovera^c 
Miscellaneous 



Suimnci cntplo\rl5t|« proKt-ttti has Invn m opeiatiou 
since l^n^. nnd wilt continue into indelimtc hiturc. 

Project Coofdlni^r 

Youth Opportunihes Unhtmled* IVO \hy\ V<i)7. I ,u 
AiiKCleN. < aliloinia ^HX)^\. 



MIAMI 



1^ 



rUnemploynient 
rIcalQoela 
Youtbe Employed 
PrKvaU Sector Joba 



9.(W(7.H percent) 
None 
*>4t) 

940 - 
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CommMnlly or Agency. Jobi 

tiutdc pov^ibte Ouou^h 
vA^hevMUribiition^ * 

Corporaie PeHjglpahls 

12 /- 



Qovernmclnf^artlciRantyS ' ^ 

§tate Employment Servitf^ Partners for, Youth (Dade^^ 
County OovcrnmeoO. Dade Community Revitalizatjo^ 
Board, school system. .... , ^ 

other Participants ^ ; ^. 

Troubjed Children Foundation, numerous community 
groups., • . \ . 

Employer Recruitment ' ^ 

Mail campaign. All jobs were listed with the^tate • 
Employment Service. ' 

Youth Recruitment 

^ . . . • * 

Florida State Employment^ Service, community 
organizations. 

Publicity' 

V.Start-up press conference was held in ApnT. All locatK^ 
television stations were contacted, and agree^ to produce , 
public-service spot announcements throughout the 
Summer. Radio r§pots wefe also secured. Articles ap- 
peared in daily and community newspapers. Radid and 



teWision talk shows featured staff of the^ Private In- 
dustry Council and oth4r participating organizirtionrfj, 
Additionafpublicity consisted of bumper stickers, aerial 
advertisements, arifl posters on bus benches and 
billboards. Airport computer sign flashed ^^a "hire 

youths'* message for 15 minurfes every hour. ' 

, # , 

! Miscellaneous 

* Major aim of project -was to target all companies 
employing five or more people. Another . aim wqs to- ^. 
locate as many jobs as possible- in areas near to youths* 
own residences to minimize^transportationjexpense. Both 
aims were ac^Bhiplished— at least in part. Project^, 
coordinator attributed success of project to **com- 
prehensiveness of the trffprt and the shared Vespon-J 
sibilities and resources of separate agencies working to 
overcome bad times. ^' For 1983, operations began earlier ' 
in the year, with added eiltphasis on active business 
participation. ^*Business appealing to business has-" 
proved to be more successful than traditional^^ublic- 
sector appeal to business," 

Project Coordinator » . 

Private Industry Council of Dade County, Inc., 6555 
N.W, 36thStreet, Miami, Florida 33 166. | 

\ ' ■ ^ . \. 



NEW YORK CITY 



55,000 (28.5 percent) 
15,0b0jobs 
15,7§9 , V ; 
15,789 



Youth Unemployment 

Numerical Goals 

Youths Employed 

Private Sector Jobs 

* • * ■ 

Community or Agency Jobs 

made possible through . 

cash contributions _* . 

Corporate Participants 1,500 

-Government Participants 

Board of Education, City Department of Employment, 
State Employment Service. 

Other Participants ' 

Career Opportunities for -Brooklyn Youth (a 
multibusiness, labor and community partnership). 
Private Industry Council, New York Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, several private foundations, 
nuiiterous community and civic organizations. 

■\ • ■ 
Youth Recruitment 

.^ity Department of Employment referred youths who 
could not be accommodated by thie riegular Summer 



Youth Employment Program. CETA funds, however, 
provided public-sector jobs for about half the applicants. 
All youths were , from families with incomes below the 
lowest income level of a hypothetical **self-sufficient 
urban family of four," as established by the U.S.' Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In New York City, that:ievel was 
; $15,704in Fall, 1981. 

Employer Recruitment 

.Massive outreach consisted of several million flyers • 
,^ accompanying utility and other bills; 55,000 letters sent 
\to private firms; 20,000 phone calls made by 200 
volunteers. Special efforts included 125; students from the 
City University of New York making'bus trips through 
/ each of the five boroughs canvas ing for jobs. (They 
raised 300 offers.')y> 



Publicity 

Publicity was conducted by a private advertising firm 
on a iJro bono basis. Its' aim was to'make **Summer Jobs 
for Youth" a household phrase. Project coordinator 
urged 'buJiiess firms to devote part of their advertising 
budgets ifo run Summer Jobs for Youth public-service 
annoup&nients, and to print ads asking employers for 
jobs. Conimercials were aired between innings of New 



Yorl? Yankee game.s, Transit posters Were used, and 
frequent prejfs events weru held. . » 

n/liscellaneolis ' w ^ 

The New York project was probably the lurgest in the 
' ^ country. Tile undertaking is administered by a different 
' company each summer, on behalf of the New York City 
PartnerjJhip. The 1982 coordinator was Citicorp (which 



niadc;use of its branches ihroughomjthe city fop* em- 
ployer recruitment), In 1983, Philip Morris will ad-' 
minister t|>f; program, i 



Project Coordinator . . 

New York City Partnership, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 



Inc., 200 MUdison 



OMAH-A 



■X i 



Youth Unemployment 
Numerical Goals 
Youths Employed 
> Private Sector Jobs 

* Community or Agency Jobs 

made possible through 
' cash contributions 

Corporate Participants 

Government Participants 

Omaha Finance Department. 



22,598(14.1 percenta) 
None 

310 

310 
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er Participants , 

Small Business Council of Greater Omaha, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Employer Recruitment 

Prime CETA sponsor, artictfes in newsletter of Small 
Business Council, personal contact of CEO's. . 

Youth Recruitment 

School system, public-service media announcements. 



Publicity 

No specific media campaign, since summer ^oii^h 
employment considered inherently media wbrthW^by 
project coordinator. Newspapers provided adequate 
coverage. 

Miscellaneous 

Most of the worl^ on the pr^ogram was administered by 
staff of loCal CETA sponsor. Accordirig to project 
director: **\ye principally solicit the f/^ 
business community here, turn the funds over to the 
Finance Director for the City of ^maha, and thelV^ 
coordinate with that director and the CETA executive 
director in the administration of th^program. The CETA 
stuff members do such an outst^fiding job that there is 
very little for us to do in the area of administration." 

Project coordinator donated $150,000 and requested 
another $100,000 from the .business community.: In 
response, a local foundation provided $67,000, and 
corporations contributed/ an additional $75,000. Funds 
were then used to suppl^fne'nt regular CETA program.^ 

Project Coordinator 

Corporate Conimunity Relations, Internorth, 2223 
Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 



^projecied for full year 1982 by Nebraska Department of Labor, The 14.1 percent figure is an^average of projections for two age groups: 16 to 17- 
\ year olds ( 1 8.5 percent unemploym^t) and 1 8 to 19-year olds (9.7 percent unemployment). 



Youth Unemployment 
NumeYical Goals 
Youths Employed 
Private Sector Jobs 

Commurfity or Agelicy Jobs 

made possi^e through 
cash contributions 



PITTSBURGH 



17,000 (20.8 percent) 
None 
210 ^ 



2I(V 
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Corporate Participants 25 
Government' Participants " 

/CETA SponsQrv'Parks Department, school system. • 
Employer Refitment 

Chairman of Private Industry Council addressed 
business groups and initiated a follow-up letter to cor- 
porate CEO's. 
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YoMt)i Recruitment ^ • 

School system, GET A'sponsor. ^ 

Publicity^ ' 

Newspaper articles, television talk shows, and special 
events coverage iltfoughout the project. 

Miscellaneous « 

Funds raised by the Private Industry Councilwere used 
to employ 41 supervisors, while Community Develop- 
ment funds (moneys made available through the Federal 
Community Development Block Grant program) were 



used to employ the 210 youths, CorpDralions conirifnited 
$14(),«(K). Pittsburgh^ projvct, late under way,, was 
speciffjcally aimed at cleani|ig up iubblc-sirevvn^lois i^ 
city, Oycf \\000 city-owned lots, most previc^usly 
^linusable, .were cicailiiti and made ayailable lor per- 
fornu'ng* arts and other events. Secondary aim was 
pruning oi city trees. Project for Summer, 1983, will 
begin earlier, and is placing greater emphasis on private- 
sector job solicitation. 

Project Coordinator 

' Pittsburgh Private jndustry Council, Room 401, City- 
County Building, Pitt'sburgh, Pennsylvania 15219, 



RICHMOND 



1,500 
1,086 
815 

271 

300 



^Youth U nemployment 
Numerical Goals 
Youths Employed , 
Private Sect or Jobs 

\ Community or Agency Jobs 

made possible through 
cash contributions 

Corporate Participants 

Government Participants 

Richmond y\rea Manpower and Planning Department, 
coiitHy governments, school system. 

Other Participants 

Urban League, ten community organizations, YMCA, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Employer Recruitment ~ 

Personal solicitation by PIC members, letters to 
CEO's, phone bank staffed by community volunteers. 

aAccording to a su'rvey of 785 high school students in Richmond's East End-a largely black, low-income neighborhood-61 percent of the youths 
said ihey could not^find a job. However, a survey spokesperson^ said this figure should be viewed cautiously in light of limitations in administering the 
' survey Source: Richmond Youth Services Commission. Youth Needs Assessment: East End. City of Richmond, February. I982,p. 52.. , 



Youth Recruitment 

School system, through ' announcements by school 
counselors; YMCA. 



Publicity 

Press conference at the start of the project. Radio and 
television spot announcements, newspaper articles. 

IVIiscellaneous . 

Coordinator obtained a small grant to fund 50 percent 
of the wages for youths working in small businesses. For 
Summer, 1983, a more formal system of job solicitation 
was established, and greater emphasis will be placed on 
recruitment of college students. Monitoring of results 
will be computerized. 

■ ■ ■ 



Project Coordinator " ' 

Richmond Private Industry Council, 201 East 
Franklin, Richmond, Virginia 232 19. 



Youth Unemployment 
Numerical Goals 
Youths Employed 
Private Sec tor Jobs 



SAN FRANCISCO 



23,000 (8.6 percent^) 
None 

806 

800 



Community or Agency Jobs 

made possible through 
cash contributions 

Corporate Participants 



650 



